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Woman Establishes Housekeeping Schools. 


HE women of Norway engaged in house- 

hold work in the rural districts owe a great 
deal to the efforts of Mrs. Koroline Skar, who 
has travelled from village to village, and even 
to many of the farms in the most isolated por- 
tions of Norway where almost primitive con- 
ditions prevail, studying the conditions under 
which the women’s household tasks are per- 
formed, with the idea of bettering them where- 
ever possible. 

Mrs. Skar has inaugurated several schools 
for training in household work, and at Gud- 
bransdalen she has personally superintended 
one for many years. She also was successful 
in opening a school of weaving in Foaberg, 
and has established courses in various kinds 
of handiwork for women. In spite of her 73 
years Mrs. Skar is bright and energetic. and is 
to be found hard at work from dawn till sun- 
set. emer 


"3a 


Feminine Police in London. 


WENTY women have been appointed as 

agents of police in London. They form 
part of the regular police force and have the 
same authority and the same general situation 
as the masculine agents of equal rank. 


— 


Women as Judges in Canada. 


T present there are three women who 
have attained the rank of judge in Can- 
ada—Miss Murphy, Mrs. Janneson and Dr. 
Margaret Patterson. Miss Murphy has held 
her position for seven years, and has juris- 
diction over all the juvenile courts throughout 
the province of Alberta. 


Ape Man of Java Declared a Woman. 


ROF. HOWARD McGREGOR, asso- 
ciate in geology in Columbia and research 
associate in human anatomy in the American 
Museum of Natural History, told of his visit 
this month to Prof. Eugene Dubois of the 
University of Amsterdam. Professor Dubois 
discovered thirty years ago the fossil skull and 
pertaining relics since known collectively as 
“The Ape Man of Java” and to scientists as 
pithecanthropus erectus, of which experts on 
the missing link have written abundantly. 
Professor Dubois has the relics and Profes- 
sor McGregor made various measurements and 
drew several new conclusions, the most im- 
portant being that the supposed man was a 
woman. 


ISS MARGARET BONDFIELD, 

prominent English labor leader, now is 
being mentioned for the post of president of 
the British Trade Union; a post which no 
woman ever has held. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK | 


LLE. A. APOSTOLIADIES, repre- 
senting the National Council of Greek 
Women, has made an interesting report on the 
work carried out by the women of the Council 
in aiding the refugees and orphans from Crete, 
Macedonia, Armenia, Servia and Russia. 
Clothing, food and covering have been dis- 
tributed in great quantities, 140 teachers have 
been placed in provincial schools or in families, 
and manual training schools, to enable the 
women to fit themselves for work, have been 
founded. Some of these institutions are 
L’Amalion, a school for orphans, a factory giv- 
ing employment to women in want, the asylum 
of Sainte Catherine for young girls who find 
themselves isolated and without families, the 
Royal schools of embroidery and lace-making 
and a home for blind children. 
Orphanages, hospitals, schools and colonies 
have also been created for refugees by the 
women of Alexandria and Constantinople. 


Writes Biography of Feminist Educator. 


LLE. MARY LYSCHINSKA has 

just completed a biography of Madame 
Henriette Breymann-Schroeder, feminist and 
orie of the pioneers in modern methods for the 


education of children. In 1854 Madame Brey- 
mann founded the Breymann Institute at Wat- 


yum in the Duchy of Brunswick. In this in- 
stitute, which was extremely successful, she de- 
veloped the ideas of Froebel under whom she 
had studied and combined them with many new 
ideas of her own. 

In 1872, after her marriage to Herr Schroe- 
der, she founder in Berlin the “Pestalozzi-Froe- 
bel Haus” for the preparation of school teach- 
ers and the instruction of mothers. The new 


ideas in education promulgated by Madame | 


Breymann-Schroeder have finally developed 
into the now familiar Kindergarten and Mon- 
tessori methods of education for children. 


Women Invade Men’s Realm. 


LLE. TORRADO was recently elected 
to a chair in the University of Madrid 
as professor of Latin. The Soviet Govern- 


- ment of Russia has recently appointed Madame 


Alexandra Koltontai to represent them as min- 
ister plenipotentiary at Christiana. 


Club Women Against Discriminations. 


FEW days ago the District of Columbia 

Federation of Women’s Clubs passed a 
resolution protesting the proposed discrimina- 
tion against married teachers in the public 
schools. That more stress be put on efficiency 
than upon the question of whether teachers 
were married or not was the sense of the 
resolution, 


Women Teach Boys in Czecho-Slovakia. 


ORMERLY, under the Austrian govern- 
ment, no woman was even pérmitted to 
lecture in a boys’ school much less to hold a 
permanent position. Now there are 266 
women professors in the country, and in the 
preparatory schools 9 per cent. of all of the 
professors are women and they teach in the 
boys’ schools as well as in the mixed schools 
and schools for girls. In regard to the ap- 
pointments to these positions in the Republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia there is entire equality be- 
tween the men and women engaged in this pro- 
fession, the principle of equal work for equal 
pay is strictly adhered to and the women work 
in complete harmony with their masculine col- 


leagues. - 


Woman in Turkish Assembly. 


ATIFE-HANOUB, the wife of Mus- 

tapha Kemal, was recently elected to the 
Grand National Assembly of Turkey. Madame 
Hanoum is the first woman to be elected to a 
Moslem parliament. It is interesting to note 
that the Turks have accorded privileges to the 
women of their country which are still denie« 
to women of France and Belgium where pallia- 
tive sops are being handed to women such as 


"or" 
permitting war-widows to vote or women who 


have received decorations for service during 
the war, instead of granting them all equal 
suffrage rights with the men. Is the Ottoman 
empire to exceed Europe in liberal ideas? 


“Second Grand Prix” Awarded to Woman. 


OR the first time the “second grand prix” 
in painting awarded in France has been 
given to a woman, Mile. Renee Jullien. Two 


pictures must be submitted by candidates for 


this prize, one the subject of which is furnished 
by the judges, in this instance the subject 
chosen was “Jesus Curing the Son of the 
Widow,” the other was left to the initiative 
of the artist. Mlle. Jullien chose as her sub- 
ject “Mowgli and the Panther,” after Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book.” 


Woman Director of Sanatarium. 


R. MARGRETHE GUSTAVA FOLKE- 
ESTAD was appointed a month ago to 
be the director of the Reknes Sanatarium for 
tubercular patients in Norway. Before her ap- 
pointment to this position Dr. Folkestad held 
for several years the position of assistant 
physician at the Lyster Sanatarium. She was 
much beloved both by the patients and physi- 
cians of this institution, where it was felt she 
had rendered invaluable service and where 
much regret is expressed at her departure. 


Equal Rights 
Greek Women Busy Rehabilitating Refugees 

— 
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WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY 


By Rev. Otympra Brown. 


— 


emancipation of women in every walk of life. 


pass the Equal Rights Amendment. 


active interest in the National Woman’s Party work. 


EV. OLYMPIA BROWN, pioneer Equal Rights’ Advocate and America’s first woman minister, has consistently blazed the trail for the 


Born in 1835, Mrs. Brown graduated from Antioch College of which Horace Mann, the noted educator was president, in 1860. Antioch 
was the first college to receive women on equal terms with men, a policy called by Horace Mann the “Great Experiment.’ Her ordination 
to the ministry in 1863 made her the first woman in America and possibly in the world regularly ordained to preach the Gospel from a pulpit. 
Through her many years in the church, Mrs. Brown has filled many im portant pastorates, chiefly at Weymouth, Mass.; Bridgeport, Covin:; 
Racine, Muckwanago and Columbus, Wis. In Wisconsin she was president of the Wisconsin Suffrage Association for many years, and that 
the seeds of equality sown during Mrs. Brown’s regime have borne full fruit is best attested by the fact that Wisconsin was the first State to 


Mrs. Brown now makes her home in Baltimore, where she is a notable figure at all important women's meetings, and where she takes an 


HE giving of the ballot to women has opened to them a new life. 

This has made possible so many new avenues of work, so many fields 
to explore, so many offices to fill, that it really seems to be a new world. 
I am constantly confronted with some new woman occupying a position 
of honor and trust, or some remunerative position. But among them all 
we do not find the pulpit opened to women except in one or two small 
denominations. The church is the most difficult profession for women to 
enter because it is protected by a thick 
covering of religious bigotry. This makes 
it seem like sacrilege to propose anything 
different from what people have expe- 
rienced for centuries. If the various so- 
called Christian denominations have tried 
to open their doors to women they have 
been invariably met by the opposition of 
denominational officers who would be 
shocked at the idea of introducing this 
new and strange element into their church 
work. The Methodists, while owing so 
much to women, still meet year after 
year in their church councils and decide 
not to ordain women, and this is only 
one of the prominent orthodox denomina- 
tions which have even seriously dis- 
cussed it. The Universalists voted to or- 
dain women in 1863, but it was under pro- 
test. I remember when I was ordained it 
was opposed by many of those who com- 
posed the ordaining council, and approved 
only after long discussion in which I 
stood my ground, stating my plans and 
purposes and urging my own plea. I had 
preached a little in the towns in the vicin- 
ity of Canton, N. Y., where the theologi- 
cal school was situated, and on the day 
preceding my ordination I had preached 
at Heuvelton, a little place near by. The 
Heuvelton church had sent their repre- | 
sentative to the council. Finally others testified in my behalf, and at 
last it came to a vote favorable to my ordination. This meant that 
the denomination was committed to women’s preaching. Immediately 
after my ordination I began my work. I had arranged with Professor 
Lee of the theological school, who was very friendly to me to go to Marsh- 
held, Vt., to take the place, as a substitute, of the Rev. Eli Ballou, 
who wished to go to the northern part of the State on a missionary venture. 
It was stipulated that the first day should be a test. If the people were satis- 
fied, I should go on through the season. I went with fear and trembling. 
The church was crowded, and everybody expressed themselves as satis- 
fied. They had never heard a woman preacher before and they were much 


KV. OLYMPiA BROWN. 


pleased. And now a curious problem presented itself. Where could I 
board? It had never occurred to me that people who had accepted a 
woman as their spiritual adviser would object to having her in their homes. 
I set out on the next day to find a boarding place but prejudice was too 
strong. As I was walking along, rather disconsolate from my ineffectual 
efforts, I met a woman in a one-horse buggy. She asked “Is this Miss 
Brown?” I acknowledged the fact. Then she said that if I did not mind 
going into the country to live, she was 
willing to take me as a boarder. Her 
husband had sent her down on purpose to 
get me, saying I ought to have some place 
and he did not think ‘that I would be 
admitted to any of the homes in Marsh- 
field. I gladly accepted her offer. ~- — 

Women should be eligible to the min- 
istry because they are especially fitted for 
the work, and fitness is always the best 
recommendation for any position. Women 
speak more readily than men. They have 
a greater interest in the needs of indi- 
viduals. Many of the subjects which be- 
long to the church are such as particu- 
larly interest women, education, prison 
reform, charities, and others which 
readily suggest themselves. This work 
is often done by ministers’ wives or other 
good women in the church without rec- 
ognition or pay. It would be much better 
done if there were departments arranged 
by the trustees with recognized heads. It 
is often said of a preacher, “He is a good 
preacher, but no pastor. He does not 
call upon his people.”’ This is because 
one man cannot do everything, and the 
same man is not usually suited to both 
the pastoral work and the pulpit service. 
Many of the larger churches now have 
two ministers for this reason. One of 
these should be a woman. There is certainly room for women in the 
ministry. Our church papers are always calling for preachers and if 
women were welcomed and made efficient preachers as they would be, in 
that case there would be many women coming into the ministry. But 
women are not urged to enter the ministry. 

Our women’s colleges are filled with young women, many of whom 
would make good ministers with proper encouragement. We must present 
the needs of the church and the fitness of the profession for women to these 
students. The difficulties and discouragements in their way must be ever- 
come by the indefatigable efforts of individual women so that prejudices. 
will be outgrown and church rules, where necessary, amended. 
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ALL ROADS 


VER the country the railroads stretch like a monstrous spider web, 
or like the vascular system of our social organism. Trains appear to 
come and go in all directions, but by the middle of this month they will 
simultaneously all point their cowcatchers toward the National Capital. 
That is so far as feminists are concerned, for Washington is the Rome of 
today and all roads lead thither, in anticipation of the National Conference. 
The meetings to be held on November 17 and 18 will be epoch making 
in their significance. Then will the first battering ram be placed against the 
ancient wall of prejudice, then will the advance guard of the feminist move- 
ment in America march out to take the citadel. 
meet the President, to devise plans, to lay your token of love and recogni- 
tion upon the statute of the pioneers. 


It is an occasion of rarest import and deserves your presence. Come 
and prove that the spirit of Liberty still lives in the land, and that Equal 
Rights is not merely a phrase once loved but now forgotten. 


LET’S LOVE WHOLESOMELY 


T matters little to which country one turns nowadays for news of the 
feminist movement, it is always there aplenty, whether it be China, 
Turkey, India, France, England, Denmark, America or elsewhere. Women 
the world over have at last become aroused to their needs and responsi- 
bilities and they are on the march toward full emancipation. 


Many American women feel that this country is in the advance guard 
toward feminism but this is not true. Other countries have long since 
passed us by, as is evidenced by the proportionately large number of 
women sitting in foreign parliaments, and the strength and purposefulness 
of feminist organizations in old world countries. 


The Dansk Kvindesamfund, for example, is an organization fifty-two 
years old; it has succeeded in securing not only the vote for Danish women 
but the actual presence in Parliament of a considerable proportion of 
women members. 

After the vote was won the leaders were of the opinion that there 
would still be ample room for a national organization, where women of 
all political parties could co-operate on women’s questions even if many of 
them took up party work outside. Consequently they reorganized, much 


as the National Woman’s Party has done, and set forth in their constitu- 
tion the object of the Dansk Kvindesamfund as follows: 


Will you be there? To. 


Equal Rights 


(a) To educate women to the responsibility and work of the fully 
enfranchised citizen. 


(b) To work for the promotion of women’s full equality with men in 
family, society and State. 

(c) To improve the living conditions of women and children, particu- 
larly through legislation. 

The Scandinavian women have definitely taken a stand against “wel- 
fare” or sex industrial legislation on the ground that equal pay and the 
right to work are incompatible with “protective” laws for women only. The 
President of the Equal Pay and Right to Work Committee is Miss Anna 
Westergaard, traffic assistant at the Danish State Railways. Recently an 
official in Copenhagen maintained that although equal pay for- men and 
women was the rule, the men ought to have the promotions to higher posts, 
because they had to provide for a family. A promotion was to take place, 
for which a particular woman was fully qualified, but the chief in ques- 
tion was preparing the nomination for a younger married man. Miss 
Westergaard promptly intervened and the promotion was secured for the 
qualified woman, who it appeared also was responsible for dependents. 

This is but one of thousands of instances where the women of other 
countries are demanding and receiving their rights. 

If you will look about in Washington and ask a few pertinent questions 
you will see that promotions all too frequently are handed over to men 
when women are more fully qualified. 

It is all very well to love one’s own country, but it is a poor sort of 
patriotism that fosters injustice through a denial of facts. 


COMMON SENSE 


DITH McDONALD), secretary of the International Federation of 
Working Women, reporting the Vienna Congress says: 
“We women have grown up as trade unionists. There are nearly three 


_million. women trade unionists in Germany, and nearly one million in 


England. The German and Austrian women who are in mixed unions will 
not take part in separate women’s trade union internationals. . . . For 
our future development we decided to join hands with the men trade 
unionists in one big international inclusive of all workers.” 


This is interesting news coming on top of the oft repeated dogma that 
“women cannot be organized.” Once more fact assails fiction victoriously. 
It is perfectly obvious that women both can and will organize industrially 
for the protection both of themselves and their brother workers. The con- 
tention that women must be subject to discriminatory “welfare” legislation 
because they are incapable of organization crashes to the ground in face 
of this evidence. Women are already organized in some countries in very 
large numbers and even in America they have established their ability along 
this line in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, where sixty-five per cent. 
of the membership is composed of women and girls. 


To demand “welfare” legislation because women are unorganized is 
to take hold of the wrong end of the lever. It is to capitulate before the 
battle is begun. Without organization legislation is not only useless, it is 
actually dangerous, particularly in a man-made government. With jobs 
at a premium the easiest thing in the world is for men to legislate women 
out of industry by “protecting” them, and then to seize the posts from 
which women have been removed. Labor men, like other men, are in most 
cases too inclined to regard the economic world as a province all their own. 
They prefer that woman should stay in her own “sphere” and not win 
independence through wage earning. She may work as hard as she pleases 
over the cook stove or the wash tub in their own homes butt when it comes 
to earning a dollar then she must be “protected” at once. 


The idea of the continental women that proper conditions can be se- 
cured for the workers only through the co-operation of both men and 
women trade unionists is doubtless correct. One sex alone selfishly striving 
for its own ends is necessarily impotent to achieve the humanitarian goal 
to which enlightened labor aspires. As long as women accept special 
protection for themselves on the ground of sex, so leng will both men and 
women in the industrial world fail to build a substantial foundation for 
economic progress. 
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NE of the objects for which the Woman’s Party is working, as a part 

of its Equal Rights compaign, is the opening of jury service to 
women. The Woman’s Party is conducting this campaign in every State 
where women are denied the right to sit on juries. Among the States 
where women are barred from the jury are Colorado, Georgia, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 

The New York Branch of the Women’s Party, in preparation for the 
coming session of the Legislature, has collected various statements testify- 
ing to the beneficial results of including women on juries. 

Attorney-General Webb of California writes: 

“You give a number of objections that were raised by the Legislative 
Committee having the bill under consideration and ask for an expression 
of the experience that the State of California has had with women as 
jurors. Your first proposition is: 

“*The up-State men say that in the agricultural districts the men are 
called away from home to the county-seat for two weeks at a time for 
jury service ; that it would be impossible for women on farms to leave their 
farms and families to perform this duty, and that the women do not want 
to serve.’ 

“So far as has been called to my attention, no difficulty such as above 
suggested has arisen in this State. With the automobile in general use in 
rural districts and with the improved roads 


WOMEN AS MEMBERS OF THE JURY 


Judge John E. Walsh of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia writes: 

“Answering your letter of June 7th, 1923, relative to jury service of 
women in our county, beg to state that before the undersigned was elevated 
to the bench, as a practitioner before the bar, I found women jurors most 
capable, most considerate, fair and accurate in the weighing of the testi- 
mony in the cases before them. 

“This experience has covered both the cases when our women were 
summoned as jurors in civil causes and in criminal cases. In the latter 
cases they were eminently satisfactory to the majority of the members of 
our bar, by reason of their fairness in cases where at that time we thought 
that their emotions might rule them rather than the evidence. In this the 
writer as well as a number of my colleagues at the bar were pleasantly dis- 
appointed, and we found that the women jurors were not hysterical, emo- 
tional nor persuaded by anything other than the evidence in the cases and 
the law as given to them by the trial judge. In the former class of cases, 
to wit, civil cases, the writer found the women jurors most attentive to the 
testimony in the cases before them, seeming to catch the points involved 
clearly and quickly, and their judgment in such cases met with the entire 
satisfaction of a majority of our bar. 

“Since being elevated to the bar I have found our.women jurors to be in 
the same category as enumerated in my views above as a practitioner, 
except, however, that I have from my present position a better opportunity 
to weigh their qualifications than when I was practicing before the bar. 

From my present point of view, that of a 


and highways, there are few counties in this 
State where the county-seat cannot be readily 
reached by talesmen. 

“T believe that the women who are avail- 
able and who serve upon juries in this State, 
both in the cities and rural districts, will fa- 
vorably compare in intelligence with the men . 
of the same panel. Your next question is: 

“*That the evidence in some cases would 
be so revolting that a woman should not 
listen to it.’ This question does not appear 
to arise in the administration of the law, and 
women serve as jurors in all manner of 
cases in this State. This point was raised 
in one of the first cases in which women 
served on a criminal jury in this State. See 
in re Mana 172 Pac. 986. 

“In general, I might say that no special 
regulations have been found necessary for 
the administration of our law relative to the 
serving of women on juries. The judges 
of our courts, in the wide discretion allowed 


ce 
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to them in excusing jurors have been able ra 
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to prevent undue hardship,” 


Inscription on the Marble Bust 
of Anna Jameson 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
ENGLAND, 


was a practitioner. 


to give specific instances of the result of my 


judge, I am even more impressed with the 
high qualifications of the women jurors who 
have appeared on the various panels before 
men, both in the civil and criminal divisions 
of our court. 

“After each panel, at the conclusion of 
their two weeks’ service, it has beconse.my_ 
practice to discuss with them their work be- 
fore me and in that manner I have been en- 
abled to better weigh their means of arriving 
at their decisions; this point of view I had 
not had the opportunity to catch while I 


LONDON, 


“TTaving been put in a different position 
to discuss the matters after their term of 
service, I feel that I am not over-enthusias- 
tic in saying that the women are fuily as 
competent as the men in our panels, and if 
there is any distinction as to qualifications, 
the distinction is in favor of the women 
ee jurors. It would require too long a letter 
investigations, but the conclusions would be 
as above stated. | 


Attorney-General Lesh 
writes: 

“T am informed that in Delaware county, 
containing the City of Muncie, with a popu- 
lation of 35,000 to 40,000, women have been 
serving with men for a period of about 
three months, and that the services were of 
a satisfactory character. This is the only 
instance, to my knowledge, of women serv- 
ing as jurors in a court of general jurisdic- 
tion, although I am informed that in my own 
home county and city, Huntington, it is the 
purpose of the court to require the calling of 
women for service at the next term of court, 
with the view of relieving farmers who are 
too busy with their crops, and without lower- 


of Indiana 


R.A, 


ANNA JAMESON, 
1794-1860. 

A distinguished critic and writer upon art. Endowed 
with poetic genius and a vigorous understanding, she 
threw new light on the Christian legends which in- 
spired the painters and sculptors of the past and 
awakened a clearer comprehension of truth and beauty 
in art, as well as in nature. 

In her later years she roused public attention to the 
sufferings of educated women vainly endeavoring to 
earn a competency, and to the necessity of improving 
their condition by removing unfair obstacles and by 
rendering labor as honorable as wealth. 

This bust is erected by those who cstecem her genius 
and her virtue—among whom is her friend the sculptor 
who executed the work in her honor—John Gibson, 


This copy of the bust and the accompanying inscription was 
secured for “Equal Rights” by Mrs. Wm. 
fornia, Chairman of the National Woman’s Party Headquar- 
ters Maintenance Committee of 100. . 


“On the question of asking to be relieved 
from jury service I find that, except where 
they have a family of small children, or by 
reason of advanced age, or illness they are 
unable to serve, they invariably insist upon 
serving, and in many cases where they were 
not able to serve the entire term, they have 
been good erfough to serve a portion of a 
term, and then ask to be excused on very 
proper grounds. In advancing their reasons 
for desiring to be excused from jury service 
I have found the women more frank and 
truthful than some of the men who seek to 
evade their obligations to serve their State 
in that capacity. 

“In summing up I would say that women 
jurors are very, very capable and entirely 


T. Kent of Cali- 


ing the standard of services to be rendered.” 
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satisfactory jurors, both in the criminal and civil branches, and | have 
found them less inclined to give way to impulses or emotions, if you prefer 
to call it such, than many of our male jurors, and this condition stands 
out most prominently in the criminal cases which involve the morals or 
chastity of a woman or child under the age of consent in our State, whereas 
in such cases I have found men to be moved by sentiment and resentment 
rather than the facts and the law in the case. 

“In short, I might say if the Nineteenth Amendment does nothing’ other 
than give to the court the aid of the women jurors, it will jusify its con- 
tinued existence as a part of the Constitution.” 


Attorney-General Ben J. Gibson of lowa writes: 


“‘Women have been acting as jurors in this State to the same extent 
as men for two years. The difficulties to which you refer in your letter 
are largely imaginary. As a matter of fact, but little more difficulty is 
experienced in calling women from their homes to act as jurors than men. 
There are instances, hewever, in which gross wrong would be done, and 
always in such instances the courts excuse such women at their request. 
In other words, the court cares for the situations which are referred to in 
your letter. 

“I might state further that the record of the women as jurors in this 
State has been excellent. In criminal cases the judges of the district courts 
inform me that women ordinarily arrive at a more correct verdict than 
men. Be that as it may, I am frank in saying that they are making an 
excellent record.” 

Deputy Attorney Samuel DeWitt Pepper of Michigan writes: 

“It is generally conceded that the service of women as jurors is satis- 
factory. As a rule, a higher type of jurors is obtained from the women 
than from the men. Under our jury system parties drawn upon a jury 
panel must present themselves before the court upon the first day of the 
term, unless a later date is specified in the call. : 

“At that time if. they have reasons which satisfy the presiding judge 
that they should be excused from jury duty, such an order is made and the 
juror excused. 

Tt occasionally happens that there is some valid reason why a juror 
cannot attend on the date on which he or she is supposed to report, and if 
the matter is taken up in due time and considered satisfactory by the circuit 
judge, attendance is excused by such judge. 

“Our experience here indicates that women of abiity are quite anxious 
to perform their jury duty, and we do not find the higher type of women 
endeavoring to be excused from jury service to such a degree as the so- 
called representative business men.” 


Assistant Attorney-General Albert F. Pratt of Minnesota writes: 


“As the statute, Sec. 106 G. S. 1913, permits this office to advise only 
State officers and county, town and village attorneys, and with respect 
to matters of public importance, so please take what is said herein as un- 
official and as based upon personal experience and observation, so far as 
opinions are expressed. 

“The farmers’ wives seem quite willing to serve. I have talked with 
many of them. Perhaps the $4 per day and mileage has something to do 
with it, with potatoes at 20 cents per bushel. In my county, which is 
almost wholly rural, the largest city having a population of about 5000, no 
difficulty has been met with. 

“One judge, from a country district of four counties, recently held 
court in Minneapolis for some weeks on an exchange, for the first time 
since women served on juries. I inquired as to the class of women serving. 
He said that it was quite high, at least equal to that of the men, and the 
verdicts were quite satisfactory. In one or two cases inexperience was 
quite obvious, but not materially different from that exhibited by men. 
He stated that the only exemptions claimed by the women were for good 
cause and that fewer claims were made by the women than by the men in 
proportion. ‘ 

‘ ‘In that county the jury list is made up by the district judge, from 
which list the panel is drawn, which may account in part at least for the 
high grade of men and women who are drawn. 

“In a murder case which I recently assisted in prosecuting in a country 
district, the jury was half and half. The wife of the defendant had a small 
baby in court, of which much was made. I noticed that the women jurors 
were visibly affected by the exhibition, and that their emotions and sym- 
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pathies were strongly aroused and engaged. At least two were in tears 
when they retired, but a verdict of guilty was promptly returned. 

“On the whole, the men and women average up about the same in 
results obtained. 

“When women have small children and wish to obtain exemption on 
that ground, or if they are physically unfit, or for other reasons cannot 
leave home, the court has full power as such to excuse under the circum- 
stances stated, but to obviate all question, the Legislature has provided 
that in case of children, the exemption must be granted if requested. It is 
not necessary to appear in court at all. Some one usually appears in her 
behalf, either on the return day or prior thereto, or she telephones in, and 
the exemption is granted as a matter of course. I notice that she usually 
does appear. In that case she draws one day’s pay and mileage and goes 
shopping.” 

Attorney-General C. C. Crabbe of Ohio writes: 

“With reference to your inquiry I will say that there seems to be no 
difficulty whatever in regard to the women from agricultural districts serv- 
ing upon the jury, as where the women make it plain to the court that 
their service is needed at home, they are excused by the court. 

“In answer to your second query I will say that there has been no diffi- 
culty in securing a desirable class of women who are willing to serve as 
jurors, and but very few of this class have insisted upon exemption. 

“In answer to your third query will state we have no difficulty in the 
cases which you term revolting, for the reason that in all cases of this 
nature the women are excused from service in those particular cases. 

“If a woman has small children and wishes to obtain exemption on that 
ground, or if she is physically unfit, or for other reasons cannot leave her 
home, the courts have been very willing to excuse her. In some instances 
the women must appear in court on the day indicated in order to be excused, 
but in other instances a woman may be excused by having presented to the 
court for her a doctor’s certificate. 

“In conclusion, I will say that Ohio finds jury service for women work- 
ing satisfactorily, and that we have considered it an advantage in many 
instances to have women serve upon the juries.” 

J. Willis Martin, presiding judge, Court of Common Pleas No. 5, First 
Judicial District of Pennsylvania, writes: 

“In my judgment, women are as capable as men for jury duty and are 
not swayed by their emotions to any greater extent than men. Their serv- 
ices in criminal cases are satisfactory.” 

Judge Horace Stern, Court of Common Pleas No. 2, of Philadelphia, 
writes: 

“I have found women jurors as capable as men for jury service.” 

Judge John Monogahn, Court of Common Pleas No. 5, Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: 

“Women, especially if they are engaged in business pursuits, make 
capable jurors. I also find that the women who have served before me in 
criminal cases have not been swerved from their duty by any emotion or 
mawkish sentimentality.” 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


LL members and friends of the National Woman’s Party are wel- 
come as guests at the conference to be held in Washington, Novem- 
ber 17th and 18th. However, only members of National, State and local 
committees, members of committees of the Professional Councils, Life 
Members and Founders are eligible to speak and vote at the business meet- 
ings. No individual may cast more than one vote, but every person eligible 
to speak and vote at the Conference who does not attend the Conference 
may appoint a member of the organization as her proxy. _ 

Registration of members of the Conference will take place at National 
Headquarters from 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. on Friday, November 16th, and 
from 9 A. M. to 11 A. M. on Saturday, November 17th. Marguerite Raef 
of Wisconsin is chairman of the Registration Committee. 

- The Conference will open on Saturday, November 17th, with the depu- 
tation to President Coolidge at 12 M., and will close on Sunday afternoon 
with the anniversary celebration at the Crypt of the Capitol. It is hoped 
that those desiring further information about the Conference will write to 
the Headquarters direct. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


HE Michigan Branch of the National Woman’s Party formally 

opened its winter campaign by a large ‘bridge breakfast given at the 
Oakland Hills Country Club, one of the most prominent of Detroit’s many 
country clubs. 


The purpose of this was twofold. First, of course, to raise money, and 
second, but equally important, to bring to a greater number of women the 
work of the National Woman's Party. 


About two hundred and fifty of the best known women of the city 
attended. The Lucretia Mott amendment printed in purple on a back- 
ground of gold hung in frames six feet long were displayed at either end 
of the great club room and caused much favorable comment. Club colors 
were further carried out by huge baskets of wild asters and golden rod. 


The affair was a success financially, enabling the local branch to bring 
there for a four-day campaign Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer. The State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs met in Detroit from October 15 to 17, and 
Mrs. Havemeyer had a prominent place on their program, outlining the 
work of the National Woman’s Party and urging co-operation. 

Other meetings planned for Mrs. Havemeyer during her stay in Detroit 
included a talk to the Congressmen and Governor, a talk to a large indus- 
trial group and a mass meeting at the State Normal School at Ypsilanti. 


Rhode Island Sends Deputations to Congressmen. 


RS. H. O. HAVEMEYER spent October 23rd and 24th in Rhode 
Island campaigning for the Equal Rights amendment. In writing 
to National Headquarters, Mrs. James W. Algeo, State chairman, says: 

“Mrs. Havemeyer worked constantly from her arrival at 1 P. M. Tues- 
day until her departure. A meeting of the local members was held in 
Pawtucket, at which the following officers were elected: Miss Helen 
Jenckes, chairman; Miss Selina Jenkins, secretary, and Mrs. Mabel L. 
Duby, treasurer. 

“From Pawtucket we went to Bristol, where a town committee of the 
Woman’s Party had arranged a delightful musical. Here an organization 
was begun. 

“On Wednesday interviews were granted to Mrs .Havemeyer and local 
workers by the Republican and Democratic State leaders. At the Repub- 
lican headquarters the Woman’s Party delegation was received by Mr. 
William S. Pelkey, State chairman; Mrs. Charles J. Steedman, Republican 
National Committee woman; Mrs. Edward S. Moulton, vice-chairman of 
the Republican Central Committee ; Mrs. Harold J. Grass, president of the 
Women’s Republican Club of Rhode Island; Judge James E. Dooley of 
Johnston, and Judge Felix Hebet of West Warmick. 

“Governor Flynn and Congressman Jeremiah O’Connell received the 
delegation at the State House, where the Governor, Congressman O’Con- 
nell and Mrs. Havemeyer engaged in a discussion for more than an hour. 

“On Wednesday a luncheon was arranged at the Crown Hotel, to which 
Mayor Gainer and Governor Flynn were invited as honor guests. Mrs. 
Havemeyer spoke on the Equal Rights amendment and expressed her 
pleasure at the favorable attitude of the people of Rhode Island.” 


New Jersey Branch Engages State Organizer. 


ISS MARY DuBROW of Passaic, N. J., who for several years 
was an organizer and speaker for the Woman’s Party during the 
suffrage campaign, has been engaged by the New Jersey Branch to take 
up organization work and is now conducting a campaign in New Jersey, 
where a branch has been organized with Mrs. Elizabeth N. Vrooman as 
chairman; Miss Minna S. Karr, treasurer; Mrs. Margaret Laird, legisla- 
tive secretary ; Mrs. Mary F. Cox, secretary. Miss Dubrow writes: 
‘Memberships are coming in each day, and I have secured several con- 
tributions. We now have enough money to pay for the New Jersey 
leaflet. I am planning a rummage sale, and already have promises of 


much rummage and a motor car to transport it.” 


\ Colorado Organizes Another Congressional District. 


NITA POLLITZER, National Secretary of the Woman’s Party, 

who has been assisting the Colorado Branch, writes that with the join- 
ing of Mrs. A. E. Humphreys as a Life Member, there are now four Life 
Members in Denver. Miss Pollitzer has also sent in the names of a number 
of new Founders in Denver. These include Mrs. Imogene Daly Fisher, 
Mrs. Thomas Daly, Mrs. Jean C. Cranmer, Mrs. W. P. McPhee, Mrs. 
Lafayette Hughes, Mrs. Halsted Ritter, Mrs. Wm. Prescott Turner and 
Mrs. Ida Kruse McFarlane, making a total of 11 Founders in Denver. 


Mrs. Lillian H. Kerr, vice-chairman of the Colorado Branch, who has. 


taken charge of the organization work of the State, writes to National 
Headquarters : 

“On Monday I talked before the Woman’s Study Club of the West 
Side. Mrs. Lamont introduced our resolution and it was passed with only 
one negative. This has also been passed by the Social Science Woman's 
Club and the General Woman’s Club of Colorado Springs.” 


Upper New York Continues Activities. 


F ROM Mrs. Lina P. Derecktor, secretary for Westchester County, 
comes an interesting report of the progress being made by the local 
group. She writes: 

“The work in Westchester proceeds apace. Mrs. Robert Stearns of 


Irvington, who is our county chairman, arranged an interview with Con- 


gressman Wainwright at Rye, N. Y., of the Twenty-fifth Congressional 
District. There were women from practically every town in the district. 
We were very delightfully received by Mrs. Wainwright. Later we met 
Mr. Wainwright, Mrs. Stearns leading the discussion. But Mr. Wain- 
wright wouldn’t promise support, nor commit himself as to his stand until 


he ‘had heard the Congressional discussion of the question.’ He seemed - 


favorably impressed though he confessed unfamiliarity with the issues. 
Mrs. Blauvelt also spoke briefly. After the interview proper we had an 
interesting few moments with Mrs. Wainwright. The delegation has since 
sent Eguat Ricuts to Mr. and Mrs. Wainwright, and descriptive litera- 
ture as well. 

“The time for the deputation to this Congressman was well chosen for 
the road had been paved more or less by a series of meetings in and around 
the district, about which there had been much publicity. It is hoped to 
interview every one of the State representatives before long. 

“Many meetings besides strictly Woman’s Party meetings have been 
addressed. Mrs. Stearns spoke to the Hastings Woman's Club, we is 
now arranging other addresses to similar groups. Mrs. N. E. Dereektor 
of White Plains has spoken to the Council of Jewish Women, and the 
Business and Professional Woman’s Club. These engagements will con- 
tinue throughout the winter. 

“Mt. Vernon has already had a large meeting. One is being planned 
for White Plains early in November, at the home of Mrs. Carl Whitney, 
who is chairman of the League of Women Voters here and a member of 
the White Plains Library Board (the only woman on the board). 

_ “Mrs. Walter Gips of Hartsdale, one of our new and good members, 
is giving a bridge party, the proceeds of which will go to our treasury.” 


Oklahoma Works to Open Election Offices to Women. 


ROM Mrs. Florence E. Cobb, Oklahoma Chairman, comes this 
news : | 
“We are doing our best to get another vote on our State amendment 
making women eligible for all elective offices. At the recent election we 
got a majority of the votes on our amendment in our favor, but the legisla- 
tive amendment, injected into the campaign at the last moment, created 
so much excitement and polled so many votes that our measure, being 
gauged by the number of votes cast for and against it under the State law, 
the silent vote beat us. I brought suit as attorney for Mrs. Fite, State 
Democratic vice-chairman.” 
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ARYSE RUTLEDGE, novel- 

ist, writer of short stories and 
member of the Editorial Board of 
Eguat Ricurts, who in private life is 
Mrs. Gardner Hale, of 26 rue Jacob, Paris, wife of the young American 
mural painter, is a little apt to confuse even those fairly well “au courant” 
of contemporary activities in American letters. Volumes bearing the 
signatures of Marie Louise. Goetchins, Marie Louise Van Saanen and of 
the present literary incarnation of Mrs. Hale, Maryse Rutledge, have each 
and all their admirers, but the common identity of the authors is gen- 
erally ignored. 

Mrs. Hale, nee Marie Louise Gibson, was born in Tuxedo and passed 
her childhood there. From that circumstance she might have been ex- 
pected to devote herself to society rather than to art, but her vocation 
declared itself early. Her first poem was published in the New York 
World when she was only seven; in her early teens she was co-editor of 
a literary magazine published by the pupils of Miss Spence’s school. She 
had the good fortune to enjoy at this early stage the friendship and counsel 


of one of the most urbane of American men of letters, poet, critic and: 


editor, the late Richard Watson Gilder. It.was due to his encouragement 
that she soon began contributing short stories to the popular magazines 
and several years later brought out her first novel, “Anne of Treboul,” 
which had immediate success. It was signed “Mary Louise Goetchins,” 
but the two which immediately followed, “Wild Grapes” and “The Blind 
Who See,” appeared as the work of “Marie Louise Van Saanen.” 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


REASURER’S REPORT, Edith Ainge, Treasurer, National Wom- 
an’s Party, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. Auditors : American 
Audit Company. 


Receipts” of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to October 20, 
1923, $1,226,586.35. 

Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts, October 20, 
1923, to October 25, 1923: 


Mrs. A. E. Humphreys, Col.....$1,000.00 Ter New Jersey Branch: 


Mrs. Thomas Daly, Col............ 100.00 Mrs. Anna Krones.......... 50 
Mrs. Imogene Daly Fisher, Col. 100.00 Mrae.ida 50 
Mrs.C. A. Baldwin, Col.......... 100.00 Mrs. Esther Margolis............ 50 
Mrs. Wm. P. Turner, eee. bk). i 9.00 Per Pennsylvania Branch: 
Mrs. Nellie Clark, D. C......... 10.00 Mrs. A. It. 50 
Mrs. W. H. Bradbury, D. C.. 10.00 Miss M. Laughlin, Maine ...... 5.00 
Miss Mary G. Fendall, D. C.... 4.00 Miss Mattie E. Lamph, D.C... 10.00 
Per New York Branch: Mrs. Marie H. Beacham, D. C.. 1.00 
5.00 Mrs. Lora C. Jones, Minn........ 50 
Mrs. Lina P. Derecktor........ 5.00 Miss Norma Le Vessonte.......... 50 
Mrs. Wm. T. Wilson................ ‘0 Mrs. John J. Kahler; Ma............ 1.00 
Miss Julia A. O’Meara........... 50 Miss M. K. Sumner, D. C....... 50 
Miss Blanche E. Kinnear... 50 Sale of literature... 4.95 
50 Rent of rooms at Headquarters 20.00 
Mrs. Charles A. Williams...... 50 
Miss Marion E. Usher, D. C.. 50 Total receipts, December 7, 


Mrs. R. T. Whitehouse, Maine. 5.00 1912, to October 25, 1923..$1,227.987.80 


ANO THER EDITOR IS PRESENTED 
TO OUR READERS 
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“Children of Fate,’’ which received 
the signature that Mrs. Hale declares 
is to become permanent, added to the 
mystery, for the publisher inadvertently 
printed upon the cover not “Maryse Rutledge” but “Marice Rutledge.” 


'Mrs. Hale hopes, however, to see this question of signature finally settled 


when a volume of short stories, including “Brassington Hall,” “Big Game’: 
and “The Lost Verona,” which have appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post during the past year, is published early in the Autumn under the title 
of “The Sad Adventures.” In this new series of studies of cosmopolitan 
life, Mrs. Hale has thought to do for the present generation something 
resembling what Henry James did for that which has disappeared from 
the stage of international society. The Americans visiting Europe since 
the war and establishing more or less close relations with Europeans are, 
as she points out, not only more numerous, but more broadly representative 
than those to be met in London, Paris or Florence between 1870 and 1914. 

As to the manner of writing this social history in fiction form, Mrs. 
Hale holds fast to tradition. She is an unwavering advocate of careful and 
polished prose, of patience in the search for the “mot juste” of respect for 
syntax and of frank dependence upon the great monuments of English 
literature as models. 

In lending her support to Eguat Ricuts Mrs. Hale has made a note- 
worthy contribution to the work of the National Woman’s Party in which 
she is deeply interested. Miss Rutledge is planning an early visit to America 
and will be present when the Editorial Committee meets this winter. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 
From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver), October 18th, 1923. 


66 RESOLUTION urging Colorado Senators and Representatives 

to give their support to the Federal Equal Rights amendment 
which will be submitted to Congress in December was passed unanimously 
at a meeting of members of the First Congressional District of the Wom- 
an’s Party in the home of Mrs. Imogene Daly Fisher, 844 Humboldt 
street. 

“Mrs. Lillian H. Kerr, vice-chairman of the Colorado Branch of the 
Woman’s Party, presided at the meeting; and Miss Anita Pollitzer, Na- 
tional Secretary of the Party, discussed the amendment. 

“The following officers for the district were elected: Mrs. Imogene 
Daly Fisher, chairman; Dr. Margaret Long, first vice-chairman; Mrs. W. 
H. Huff, second vice-chairman; Miss Margaret Hawington, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Karl Schuyler, Mrs. Ray I. David, Mrs. John Leaming, Jr., and Mrs. 
J. D. Hitch, members of the board. The following were elected. chairmen 


of standing committees: Mrs. W. H. Huff, membership; Mrs. L. H. 


Walles, Equal Rights magazine, and Mrs. John Leaming, Jr., ways and 
means.” 


From the Washington Post of October 19, 1923. 


ROF. HOWARD McGREGOR of Columbia discovers that the miss- 
ing link was a woman. As feared, the suffrage amendment has just 


naturally annihilated chivalry. 


President, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, First Vice-Chairman, Gail Laughlin, 
New York. California. 
Vice-President, Alice Paul. New Jersey. Second Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Agnes 
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